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the Stoical philosophy, and then passed to Rome, where it
transformed the jurisprudence of the republic, and was the
great agent in elaborating the noblest legal system the
world has ever seen. Once woven into the texture of
Roman Law, it spread wherever the influence of that Law
extended; and everywhere the powerful class of lawyers
and jurists were its most influential advocates. Altering
somewhat its form as time went on, it became one of the
humanizing influences of the middle ages; it called into-
existence modern International Law; it supplied the
theoretical justification for the revolt of the American
Colonies of England; and it was the very gospel of the
French Revolution. Of late years it has become dis-
credited under the attacks of the analytical school of
Bentham and Austin, and the historical school of Sir
Henry Maine. But it still retains considerable vitality;
and a most convincing proof of its influence was afforded
by the Geneva Arbitration of 1872, when the majority of
the arbitrators mulcted Great Britain in heavy damages,
mainly, though not entirely, on the strength of rules which,
were not deduced from the practice of nations, but evolved
by them from their own notions of the equities of Natural
Law.

At the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the
seventeenth centuries belief in a Law of Nature was
universal among educated men. The revival of learning
greatly extended the influence of the theory, and its
connection with Roman Law made it one of the favourite
conceptions of jurists. All who thought at all upon legal
and political subjects believed that there had once existed
on the earth a time when organized communities were
not yet formed, and each individual was at liberty to do
what was right in his own eyes, unrestrained by human